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growth. .It should he firm, and should burn without flame in a
plentiful supply of air. Charcoal has a remarkably absorbent
power, taking up many times its own volume of a gas, or a quan-
tity of water. For this reason its usefulness as a fuel is greatly
impaired by exposure to the weather.

Charcoal is a by-product in the manufacture of acetic acid
and methyl alcohol, This is of an inferior grade, as the xvood is
distilled from retorts that are heated externally, and to which no
air is admitted. The result of this is that no combustion takes
place, and the residue is not completely charred, The charring
is most complete when the volatile combustible matter is burned
in contact with the wood, no external heat being used. In local-
ities where large quantities of charcoal are used* it is made in
heaps covered with turf, or in ovens, constructed NO that the

proper amount of air can be admitted. The wood for charcoal
burning should be felled in winter, while it contain* the least
sap, and allowed to season until late in the following summer.
If kept longer the wood might become loo dry* and hiss would
occur in burning. The bark is sometimes stripped off, as it con-
tains phosphorus, and makes inferior chareoal,

Fig. 13 shows the arrangement of a oharetwl hcstp or mound,
One half of the drawing is a section through the interior, show-
ing the arrangement of the wood. The heap in built upon a
circular foundation of earth, which is trenched around for drain-
^age. The diameter of the heap at the base in about 40 feet, and
it contains four courses of wood cut in 4 foot length* and net on